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VOL. 1. 


HE WON THE SCARF. 


Original. 

He won the scarf she proudly gave 
The victor in the tourney’s ring, 

And bent, the fair above the brave 
To fasten on the worthless thing. 

Worthless! Ono! to him ’twas dear, 
Aye dearer far than life or fame. 

A charm to shield the soul from fear 
Or panoply a lordly name. 

Hewonit: and the ocean wave 
Beheld it o’er its bosom borne, 

To where the chivalrous and brave 
Above a fated city mourn. 

And fondly hope, to snatch the tomb 
A Saviour fill’d from moslem sway, 

Alas! they but provoke the doom 
That hangs impending in their way. 


True to the last, to her who gave 
The scarf he on his bosom wore; 
And happy, if he could but save 
It from disgrace—he asked no more: 
But love it, where the sunbeams broke 
Bore banner, sword, and levelled lance; 
And when the charging cry awoke, 
Fell foremost in the fierce advance. 
J. T. H. 


THE RETURN. 
BY A, H. M. 


It was near the hour of midnight when I arrived in sight 
of Georgetown; and, being wearied with a long journey, and 
my poor jaded horse showing every sign that his strength was 
near spent, I disencumbered him of saddle and bridle, and led 
him to a fresh looking spot beside a clear stream, and deter- 
mined to spend the hours until dawn in gazing uninterruptedly 
on the scenes of my boyhood—which now seemed clothed in 
more than fanciful beauty, as the full orbed moon shed a li- 
quid glory over every object. I ascended the topmost height 
of the hill which commands such an extensive view of the 
scenery for miles around; and a calm, holy feeling stole around 
my heart, and as the sound of old familiar things came float- 


.ing past, lulling my spirit most tranquilly, I stretched forth 


my arms and yearned—aye, yearned to fold those dear bright 
scenes which so delightfully enrich my early home, in one 
long living embrace. 

There, just below me, was the town, surrounded by its 
beautiful amphitheatre of hills, and I could distinguish the 
white porch of the house where I was born, with the vines 
climbing along its pillars, and the tall poplars and green locust 
trees shading the windows; but I could not look on that spot 
long, for the memory of those who slumbered side by side in 
the grave-yard told me too sadly that I was alone—a stranger 
in my native town; and I turned away to gaze on the ancient 
towers and turrets of the college, which rose against the clear 
blue sky, like dark spirits, and the recollection of the merry, 
merry hours I spent there, when I was a boy, and the odd 
tricks we used to play off sometimes on the old porter, and 
our dismay whenever we saw him stumbling in to morning 
prayers: for he never came in to prayers unless he had some 
terrible tale to tell the superior—caused me to smile; and as 
thought after thought of my college days throngod through 
my heart, I indulged most involuntarily in a hearty laugh, 
which startled me from my waking dream, as it ran echoing 
along among the hills, and a rushing sound, which I had not 
before noticed, (so entirely was I lost in reverie) thrilled a sen- 
sation of dismay throughout my frame. It was the wild song 
of. the “Three Sisters.” These bleak, lonely looking rocks, 
just lift their gloomy heads above the water}. and as the waves 
sweep past, a hollow gurgling noise is created, which reminds 
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one of every thing that is sad and terrible. I recollect, when 
I was a child, the first time I saw those rocks and heard the 
waves moaning along, I inquired of my nurse (a good, though 
fanciful old Irish woman) “why the river sobbed so loud?” 
And never will her characteristic answer be erased from my 
mind, or the awful sensations I felt when she said, “Hush! 
child, ‘The Three Sisters’ are singing a funeral song.” I ne- 
ver could endure the sound afterwards; and now, as it broke 
fitfully on my ears with a sharp, moaning noise, I felt just 
the same as when she made that queer answer. Such im- 
pressions are not easily eradicated: for a child’s heart being 
ductile and extremely sensible to feelings of great terror 
or sudden joy, ever afterwards retains a vivid recollection if 
the cause which gave rise either to fear or delight; and if 
the memory of it in after years becomes faint and indistinct, 
dimmed by too close connectons with strangers and strange 
scenes—a sound, a word, a smile, a tone, will cause our hearts 
to throb, and then we think a moment, perplexed and aston- 
ished, until all at once we are transported back in imagination, 
with the quickness of thought;—(and how quick is thought) to 
the exact spot, the time, the hour, when our impressions were 
formed, and we start to find that we are no longer children 
but men and women. How pleasant, when our souls have 
been hoarding up for years a childish joy—forgotton by us, 
for that treasured and fresh feeling to break like a sunbeam 
suddenly through the gloom which hangs around our path- 
way; and, as with a magicians wand transform us again to 
joyous, innocent childhood. 

The convent bell pealed along the air and over the waters, 
and again a long chain of associations begun to link them- 
selves together, and the conjecture or inquiry whether this 
call to midnight prayers was hailed as a privilege to the in- 
mates of the convent, or heard as a sign of penance, obtruded 
itself The night was unusually still, and when the bell ceas- 
ed its notes, a faint and indistinct chaunt rose in the air, now 
fading, now swelling past most sweetly, and then came roll- 
ing along the tones of a melow organ. There was too much 
peace in that holy chaunt, as it ascended upwards, to think 
of pain, penance, or mistaken zeal; and, there, alone as I was 
among the hills, 1 bowed down my face to the earth and pray- 
ed God to bless and forgive me. 

While lost in thought once more, I closed my eyes to 
strengthen the illusions which were swarming in my brain, 
when a light pressure on my forhead, of something as cold 
as ice, caused me to gain my feet in an instant. “Why do 
you start so, George Tracy?” asked a voice as sweet as any, 
bird’s. I turned to see who or what the speaker was, and 
saw a tall fragile girl, in a long robe of white, leaning against 
atree. “Whoare you,” I exclaimed, starting in astonish- 
ment. 

“Whoam I—George Tracy—now don’t you know me.” 

Know you?—I never saw you before in my life.” 

“Yes you have, tho’, but don’t talk loud, you were sleeping 
on a murderers grave, when I awoke you.” I looked down, 
and sure enough, there was a little mound, which I had 
not before observed—“Who are you” I repeated in a fretted 
tone. 

“Why they do call me Kate Linden, sometimes.” Well, 
thought I, poor thing she has lost her reason—poor little Kate 
Linden—well did I recollect her when she was a beautiful, 
joyous child. “But Kate, my dear old schoolmate, what are 
you doing here on the hills,” 1 inquired soothingly taking 
her hand. 

You must not take my hand, Mr. George Tracy, Mother 
Abbess says it is not proper.” 

“Heavens! are you a nun?” 

“No—not exactly, I have only taken the white veil.” 

“Why Kate, what is the cause of this, are you mad?” 

“Me mad!—now who ever heardsuch impertinence, I can tell 
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you what it is, young man, you must—ha-ha—be mad your- 


self.” 

“But who is burried here Kate.” 

“Why who but Kate Linden, she murdered somebody.” 

A cold sweat broke out on my forehead, I looked in her 
face, and as the clear moonbeams fell on her eyes, I never 
saw such glassy, death-like objects, in my life. Is it possible, 
that she, of whom I have been dreaming since I was a child, 
should have thus perished? thought I, “poor Kate Linden!” 
said Taloud. 

“Now dont pity me, George Tracy, for see!—my steed is 
coming on.the clouds, and I will take one kiss and then bid 
you adieu.” And she lifted her head and pressed her cold, 
damp lips to mine. I shivered—she laughed—her spirit-steed 
neighed forth a most tremendous blast, and covered my face 
with a cold, icy foam, which proceeded from its nostrils—I 
could bear no more, but with one mighty effort, attempted to 
rush down the hill; but, Kate Linden’s spirit-steed, grasped 
my shoulder between his sharp teeth,—the agony was unbear- 
able—I yelled—and—awoke!—and there was poor Derby 
trugging and pulling at my coat sleeve; and, I suppose, had 
favored my face with several kisses. The sun was shining 
most gloriously, andI soon found Derby’s saddle and bridle, 
which I again ornamented him with. 

We were soon at my mother’s door, and the first person 
Isaw standing among the roses and vines, was my own 
beautiful Kate Linden, looking as little like a ghost, with her 
right blue eyes and roseate cheeks, as possible. Is it not 
strange that I should have been visited with such a dream? 

“Yes, most confoundedly so.” 





THE BELIEVER'S DEATH, 


Original. 


He was a man who loved his Maker’s law, 
And in his meditations day and night, 
Sought for the panoply of strength and grace 
To fit him for his contact with the world, 
That he in dealing with his fellow men, 
Might act with perfect justice and preserve 
That holy law inviolate. 

The stage stopped at Colchester, Connecticut, about twelve 
o’clock. It was a beautiful bright day in June, and after 
being bound up, with limbs closely interlocked in a crowded 
mail coach for several hours, it was with pleasure we hailed 
the opportunity of a release from our temporary prison, and 
broke from its confinement with the eagernes of culprits 
from their doom of correction. The country around the charm- 
ing village seemed irresistible, and we determined to enjoy 
the spare hour between the stopping and starting of the the 
stage in a ramble. 

The kind and communicative landlord of the inn, pointed 
out the most interesting locations and warned us of the dan- 
ger of delay, he concluded by saying “Strangers if the stage 
leaves you here to lodge with me a night, you wont be 
the first it has left, for there are many enchantments in 
these parts?” ‘To this remark we replied, “we should be 
glad to partake of his cheer, but it was requisite we should 
leave with the stage and would doubtless return in time,” 
and off we started. We crossed a plain of about half a 
mile and entered a thick wood through which the road 
meandered and verily the words of the intelligent host were 
realized, for we were indeed so enchanted with the exquisite 
scenery on every hand which seemed to improve in interest 
and beauty with every step, that we forgot the stage, and ven- 
tured far beyond our prescribed limits. Inthe depth of the 
beautiful wood we were met by a well dressed girl of about 
eleven years, apparently in much distress; she approached- 
my companion and with a sweet voice asked “are you a min- 
ister sir?” 
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“Yes my dear” was the reply, “but why do you ask? Iam 
a total stranger in this country and surely you have never 


seen me before.” 
“J know it sir, but I thought you were a minister, and my 


father is so ill.” 

“Your father my child, and where does he reside?” 

“Just beyond the opening yonder—not more than a mile.” 

“Has he been sick long?” 

“O yes sir, a great while, and he is so ill to day.” 

“A member of the church I suppose?” 

“From his childhood sir, he has been a member and constant 
attendant of the church you saw with a high steeple in the 
village.” 

“And a pious man.” 

“Very devoted sir, he seldom missed worship.” 

It was impossible to deny the eloquent intreater, and as if 
moved by one impulse, we both increased our speed, and in 
about twenty minutes arrived at one of the loveliest places 
upon the face of the earth. The cottage stood upon an emi- 
nence, which overlooked the plain for several miles, and com- 
manded a view of the finest scenery in Connecticut. Fields 
of grain, and meadow land were to be seen on every side, and 
interspersed with forests crowned with verdure presented a 
magnificent spectacle; below the cottage, at the foot of the 
hil! ran a rivulet, whose soft murmers mingling with the 
rushing sound of the light winds that wafted among the trees, 
made a music 


“If I walk through the waters,” said he “it shall not over- 
whelm me, and through the fire, it shall not hurt me, for the 
Lord Omnipotent, is my shelter and my safety, and when He 
protects, I can truly say vain fears begone, for none shall 
|interrupt my rest; his banner over me is love, and resting 
|beneath its ample shade, I fear no evil, and even pain is 
sweet when accompanied by the blessed assurance that a 
habitation is ours beyond the grave, whose maker and buil- 
|der is the living God; sickness and sorrow come not there, 
and pain and death are neither felt nor feared; O that I could 
tell the world the riches of his grace, but not all the harps on 
high can sing the love of Christ, and how shall I, frail dust, 
yet wearing my mortality rehearse how good he is—how 
kind—how worthy of all acceptation?” 

In this strain he continued for half an hour when he fainted 
again from exhaustion and recovered as before. We stayed 
until four o’clock in the afternoon, when we took our leave 
promising to return in the morning, for the hour had passed 
in which we expected to leave, and we were obliged of ne- 
cessity, to wait until one o’clock the next day. We returned 
through the same attractive avenue, that led us to the cottage 
but the scene we had witnessed had made too deep impression 
upon our hearts and feelings, for us to enjoy: any earthly 
beauties how charming soever they might be, and we hasten- 
ed to the inn and retired early to our chamber, to meditate 
upon the ways of God to man, and to give thanks for his 
manifold mercies. It was a season of solemn prayer, and 
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our hearts were made better thereby. 

In the morning, punctual to our appointment we visited 
again the chamber of the sick man; we found him very weak 
and scarcely able to tell his feelings; but after we had been in 
the room awhile he seemed to revive, and spoke as fluently as 
on the day before. He said he felt his end approaching, and ex- 
pressed a wish to receive the holy sacrament before his spirit 
left the world forever, and while the preparations were making 
for the administration of the solemn ordinance he seemed to be 
very happy, exclaiming at intervals “come blessed Lord” 
“Saviour take me to thyself” “let me walk with the redeemed,” 
these and many other expressions, he made use of all indica- 
tive of his readiness to depart and be ‘with Christ. 

The sacramental ceremony was deeply impressive; the 
minister prayed fervently and the responses of the dying man, 
mingled with his devout supplications to the throne of heaven- 
ly grace; after which he arose and presenting the bread, he 
said “take—eat this in memory of the Lord’s death,” then of- 
fering the wine he said “drink of this wine; emblems of Christ’s 
broken body and shed blood,—himself said to his disciples 
as often as ye do this, do it in remembrance of me,” and ere 
long thou may’st drink it new with him in his kingdom.” 

Never was I the witness of a scene so affecting; a weeping 
wife and daughter hung o’er the death couch of the husband 
and fatner —the friend stood at a little distance and wept in the 
bitterness of a broken spirit, and the tears of the strangers 
mingled in melancholy sympathy with the mourning group; the 
sufferer was the only one who appeared unmoved, and embrac. 
ing his companion he said “weep not, but rather rejoice; for 
I shall be but a little while before you, in our father’s house, 
my sufferings here will soon be past, and I shall join that 
throng, whose robes are washed and made white in the blood 
of the lamb—follow on and when your change shall come my 
glorified spirit shall hail you welcome to the abodes of bliss: 
farewell, my Carolinc’—reaching his hand to his daughter 
“farewell we'll mect again my child, you have a father’s 
dying blessing, ever remember his dying words, follow in his 
footsteps to the skies.” He shook hands with us all, and re- 
quested that we should sing the hymn commencing with 


“That doleful night before his death 
The Jamb for sinners slain.”’ 


“Mild and mournful—gently soothing to the soul.” 


Every thing we saw indicated plenty, and we concluded 
that the inhabitants of the place were no mean livers. When 
we had reached the top of the hill our conductor opened a 
gate and motioned for us to follow through the garden, in 
which under other circumstances an hour might have been 
loitered away with much satisfaction. A venerable female 
met us on the threshold, and gave us a warm but melancholy 
welcome to the cottage. “This is the minister mother,” said 
our little guide laying her hand on my friends arm, it was all 
she could utter, and overcome by her feelings she fell upon a 
chair and wept bitterly; this was a tender and unceremonious 
introduction, and anxious to relieve the old lady of embarrass- 
ment, he asked “has your husband’s illness been of long du- 
ration?” 

“He has been confined a twelvemonth sir, and I fear he is 
now near his last moments.” 

“Has he suffered much in sickness?” 

“Very much, his disease has been exceedingly painful, but 
he has borne it all with the uncomplaining calmness and re- 
signation of a Christian, and now though upon the verge of 
the grave, and in much suffering, he frequently rejoices—lift- 
ing his feeble voice and emaciated arms, in praise to God.” 

She invited us to the chamber, and we entered it with sub- 
dued feelings; I felt as though I was treading upon the pre- 
cints of the better world, and when I looked upon the suffer- 
ing saint, I thought, how closely the death bed of the good 
man allies earth to heaven; absorbed in solemn thought, I 
sunk into a profound revierc, from which the voice of the 
minister aroused me, “have you comfort in this trying mo- 
inent, my friend?” he asked, “I have a peace within,” replied 
the sick man, “that the world can neither give nor take away, 
it comforts my soul, and though my body be worn by disease 
and racked with pain, yet my mind is at rest, and when I say 
to my heavenly father, thy will be done, I feel the consolations 
of his grace and am strengthened thereby to endure all suf- 
fering.” 

“The peace of God truly passeth all understanding, and 
you doubtless have the abiding testimony of your acceptance 
with your merciful Creator.” 

“I see, without a dimming veil between, the Godhead re- 
conciled, and I reckon the sufferings of this present world, 
are not to be compared to the joys which shall be revealed 
hereafter.” 

Here he became exhausted and fainted upon his pillow; his 
wife who watched him with much anxiety, thought he was 
going off, and falling by his side she gave vent to her grief in 
a copious flood of tears. ‘A young woman who came into the 
room after we were seated administered a cordial which re- 
stored him to consciousness, and as soon as he opened his 
eyes, he broke forth in a strain of unearthly eloquence, which 
struck us dumb in astonishment; the scene impoverishes all 
description and I may but faintly and imperfectly rehearse, 
the joys of his happy spirit. He asked for his Bible, and lay- 
ing it beside him, he fixed one hand on it and raising the 
other, he repeated this verse, so often spoken by dying be- 
livers. 







































It was sung in low and solemn sirains, and I feit as though 
I could realize the departure of the spirit of the saint from its 
earthly house. While we were singing his lips moved as if his 
spirit were enjoying the bliss of heaven, and as we closed the 
hymn, he turned his head upon the pillow and laid perfectly 
still. We stood a few moments in silence awed by the awful- 
ness of the occasion, and felt that our souls were 

“Fill’d unutterably full 
Of glory and of God.” 

After a few moments, his wife raised from her seeming 
stupor and laid her hand upon his forehead; she suddenly 
started back and sunk into the arms of the female attendant 
who caught her as she was falling to the floor. We were 
now satisfied that all was over, and approaching the pillow, 
we looked upon the countenance of the saint, whom but a 
few moments before were heard praising God with his now 















Bor pple: mabe bi motionless lips—they wore a smile, and I thought, it might 
While on his breast ‘ean my head be possible, that while we were singing, and with his earthly 


ears he listened to the sounds of praise; angels were hymning 





And breathe my soul out sweetly there.” 


in the hearing of his spirit, and it wafted upon the melody up 
to the paradise of God. 

We remained awhile with the bereaved and endeavored to 
comfort them—the little girl sobbed as though her heart 
would break, and clung to our knees to the last, urging us not 
to leave her, but stay and console her distressed mother, 
We were obliged however, to take our departure, and with 
sorrowful spirits we returned to the village, and were but 
a few moments before the stage, which we entered—took 
our seats and continued our journey. Years have passed by 
since the event, but fresh as when they transpired are the 
scenes of that season of sorrow pictured upon memory, 
Never while I possess the power of consciousness shall | 
cease to remember the circumstances of the believer’s death, 

M. 





[The subject of the following lines is taken from “The 
Linwouds” a tale by the gifted Miss Sedgewick. ‘Those who 
are familiar with the Linwoods will remember poor “Bessie 
Lee.”’] 

POOR BESSIE LEE, 


BY A. H. M. 


Original. 
A spirit-spell hath bound my soul 
In links of golden brilliant dreams— 
And every heart-throb seems to roll 
New glitt’rance up, like sunny beams 
Which float upon the ocean’s breast, 
And leap the billows o’er and o’er,— 
Until each bright wave’s foamy crest 
Hath laid its gems upon the shore, — 
It seems as if the summer air, 
When ling’ring o’er the vi’lets bed, 
Is rich with musie and the fair 
Tall lilly, bends its gentle head 
To angels as they wander by— 
And harp-like tones come swelling past 
Which tell of immortality! 
Then, when the starry watchers cast 
Their diamond eyes upon the sea, 
I kiss the waves and sweetly hear 
A message from eternity !— 
Is it not strange, that mortals fear 
This joyous spell, and call me mad? 
When floating on each sunny beam, 
{ see bright things, and hear their glad 
Exulting songs as past they gleam. 


I am Nor Map! Earth’s dreams are o’er— 
Yet I remember that fair night 
When we beside our mother’s door, 
Gazed On the moon’s pure mellow light; 
The waves sweet sigh was on the air, 
A shade of silver o’er each tree;— 
He parted then my sunny hair, 
And whispered “‘my sweet Bessie Lee’? 
My heart with joy stood motionless— 
And when he kissed my burning brow, 
And stole away that silken tress— 
I wept, and I remember how 
He gently wiped each tear away, 
And laid my head upon his breast— 
I blushed with shame that I should stay 
And be, by him I loved, caressed ! 
His tones upon my heart-chords fell 
Like music o’er the moon-lit sea— 
But when he murmured “Fare-the-well, 
My beautiful, bright Bessie Lee !— 
T’ll gain a high, untainted fame, 
And win a laurel-wreath for thee, 
Columbia’s sons shall bless my name, 
My own — my BRIDE — my Bessie Lee !— 
1 knew ’twas past the dream was 0’er, 
Yer ever and anon I heard 
His name, like echoes on the shore 
Which sweetly charm the lonely bird. 


One year had passed—the vines once more, 
With glowing buds and leaves were bright; 
And clustered o’er our cottage door, 
As if the cloud of sins dark blight, 
Had never dimmed the brilliant earth— 
The flowers he loved were shining there,— 
The sounds he loved uf glee and mirth, 
Came floating in the joyous air, 
And o’er the waves—yet where was he? 
Tasked of Fume—I asked of Pride! 
They told me that across the sea 
He’d won a beaut ious—high born bride, 
Who brought him down, wealth and love, 
Who shone amid the great and gay, 
And chains of bliss around him wove, 
Which brighter grew from day to day:— 
And then when he forsook me quite, 
This spirit spell came o’er my heart, 
And heavenly guardians, fair and bright, 
Still bid my ecrthly dreams depart: 
They, smiling round my pathway, fly, 
Until my soul is wild with glee— 
That seraphs love me—Tell thee why? 
Because he scorned poor Bessie Lee! 
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A SAD MISTAKE, 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


When remedies are past, the griefs are ended, 

By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended, 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 

Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 

What cannot be presumed, when fortune takes 

Patience her injury, a mockery makes 

The robb’d, that smiles, steals something from the thief; 
He robs himself, that spends a bootless grief—Shakespeare. 

Mr. Posthumous Pink, was one of your dapperling exqui- 
sites—a real cream faced fripperine, that fed on water crackers 
and weakened milk, for the preservation of his complexion’s 
purity; and so effectually did his ultra diet operate upon his 
miniature microcosm, that his cheeks were like frozen water 
lilies and his lips were blue—as to his hands, they bore no 
comparison in size to those of Miss Afong Moy, and but for the 
havoc, made, perhaps by a warranted-not-to-cut-in-the-eye upon 
a few of his fingers they would have been as beautiful— 
and his feet thanks to dame nature, that consistant grand. 
mother of the world, they made up for every deficieney in 
every other part of his physical man; and had she but located 
his brain in them, Mr. Posthumous Pink would have been a 
wonder, mentally and corporeally; he would have been a 
moving mental machine, self propelled—a miracle wrapped in 
humanity—a phenomenon. He was the result of theory and 
practice, for his like could never have been formed until nature, 
thoroughly and successfully 

‘Her prentice hand had tried on man 

And then upon the lasses O,” 
for he was a mixture of effeminancy and masculine excellence, 
effeminancy from his ancles upwards, below them he was 
more than man. He was the proof of the improvement of 
experience, and take him all in all perhaps, his like may never 
be looked upon again. 

As may be supposed, Mr. Posthumous Pink was an adept 
in the art of etiquette, he could whirl a cane and “tip a lady’s 
elbow” with equal grace; and when with his plum colored 
mantle thrown like the robe of an Oriental over one shoulder, 
and passing under the opposite armpit, he wandered the streets 
of the city of his adoption, for he eschewed the vulgarity of 
his native place—all eyes were fixed upon him, and the unini- 
tiated multitudes stared in mute astonishment. At public as- 

_sembfies, particularly at church, he was the point concentric 
of visual attraction, and if eyes are worn out by constant use, 
he was doubtless the best friend of the occulist—a few such 
stars would multiply the patients of doctor Williams. 

It is a common adage, perhaps too common to be made use 
of in the biography of Mr. Posthumous Pink, that “birds of 
a feather flock together”—of course the associates of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman were characters of his “own cloth,” 
among these he was by far the most celebrated—the very “tip 
of the ton” and soared considerably above the sublime. Uuri- 
valled in his matchless attainments he had no confederate of 
equal fame, and condescended only at times to be seen with 
“human things,” he was therefore the very opposite of bore; 
of this his dry goods’ merchant, hatter, shoemakers, &c. can 
furnish abundant testimonials, and doubtless the points in his 
history, with which they were the most familiar would have 
entitled him to the distinguished appellation of bolter, for his 
movements resembled lightning in one particular, when he 
had the precedence of a dun. 

I have hinted that Mr. Posthumous Pink had but few asso- 
ciates, in the sense in which associate is generally considered, 
but he possessed a numerous and highly interesting as well as 
interested acquaintance; his dealings had made him known, 
for though he made frequent purchases, yet for particular 
reasons he seldom visited one establishment the second time, 
though he was visited often by the acquaintances his habits 
procured him. 

I have been thus particular in my description of Mr. Pos- 
thumous Pink, because it is essential that a personage so high- 
ly elevated—and he has “been up the eleven steps”—should be 
held forth in some peculiar and prominent points of character, 
that his relationship to society may be duly and correctly con- 
sidered, and I have now only to say, before I rehearse the sad 
mistake, that he was as ultra, in his admiration of female 
beauty and the fashions as he was in his diet, and it is pro- 
bable, that in the course of his extraordinary life he made 
more mistakes than one; I have never heard of but the one 
however, and cannot speak with certainty of any orher. 

It was a cold night in January, say about seven o’clock, that 
Mr. Posthumous Pink, and three other exquisites were prome- 
nadjng—that is to say skylarking the principal streets in the 
Metropolitan city, a slight rain was falling, and in couples the 































parties moved foward, beneath as many umbrellas; at the angle 
of two celebrated avenues. a halt was made, and a discus- 
sion ensued as to the course they should take; being equally 
divided in opinion, the’ debate was protracted, until a dashing 
belle whirled past with the rapidity of thought; she had no 
umbrella, and her splendid silk bonnet and costly cashmere, 
were likely to be soiled—perhaps entirely ruined by the rain. 
Here was an appeal to gallantry too eloquent to be resisted, 
and one of less spirit than our hero would have offered his 
companionship, without a thought upon the subject—but a 
moment was lost in contention for the distinguished honor of 
waiting upon a lady whose magnificent exterior bespoke im- 
mense resources, and Mr. Posthumous Pink being the success- 
ful candidate for the exalted place, dashed foward, and while 
ten thousand ideas of riches, eminence and love, were crowd- 
ing upon his mind, he urged his onward course, swinging his 
borrowed umbrella to the annoyance of every peaceful citizen 
he met. 

It has been said, and controverted too, that in a single mo- 
ment, a sleeper can dream through a series of occurrences 
that would require months and years to bring about in the 
regular routine of life; if isolated facts may have any bearing 
upon this disputed point, a hope may be indulged that the 
question may be speedily put to rest and a decision made con- 
firming the correctness and truth of the affirmative; for cer- 
tain it is that in prospect Mr. Posthumous Pink was the most 
fortunate fellow in existence, and in the solitary point of time 
which elapsed between his coming within a few paces of the 
fair creature he was in pursuit of, and on his arrival at her 
side, he dreamed through a long and pleasant courtship, a 
happy marriage and a happier ownership of thousands. 

“My dear Miss,” said he as he approached the silk and satin, 
“will you share my umbrella? This rain will soil your dress, 
and what is worse, perhaps give you cold that may endanger 
your life.” 

“T have not far to go,” she replied, “and the soiling of my 
|dress is of little consequence,” 

“Little consequence, thought he—Croessus what wealth! 
I'll perish in her protection! ‘Surely my lucky stars are pre- 
siding to night, and though the clouds of heaven hide them 
from my view, yet certainly they shall prevail, riches and hap- 
piness here goes.” 

“Miss, I cannot allow you to proceed unsheltered from the 
driving rain, you must allow me to accompany you, my 
umbrella is large, and it shall be yours with pleasure.” 

“It does not rain now sir, and I shall not get very wet.” 

“Not get wet! why my dear creature you are dripping al- 
ready; your father and family will be obliged to me no doubt, 
for my interference, and I must persist.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself sir, I can reach home without your 
attention.” 

“But my dear lady, I cannot suffer you to go alone, some 
ruffian may insult you.” 

“O no, I’ve been out later than this, many a time, and have 
never been disturbed, I am obliged to you sir, but I can very 
readily get home alone.” 

“Accept of my arm sweet lady—do, it will be no trouble to 
|me I assure you to see you home safe, on the contrary it will 
afford me great pleasure—do accept of my arm.” 

Thus did Mr. Posthumous Pink follow up his suit, and 
though the lovely enchantress walked many squares, she con- 
tinued to insist that she was near home and could get along 
as well without his aid. He persevered however, and was so 
eloquent in his entreaties thut his companions who followed 
close in the rear, enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing the elegant 
lady. put her arm in his, and the apparently loving couple 
slackened pace and seemed to be much pleased with each 
others society—on and on and on they went, and instead of 
stopping as was expected before a large and splendid mansion 
in the midst of the city, forward was their march, far beyond 
the last dwelling that neared the corporation boundary, and 
then “over hedge and over ditch” on they went; the hope and 
only consolation now was, that she belonged to some one of 
the beautiful residences, not far from the city limits—but on 
the course continued. The gallant clan looked back repeatedly 
to measure the distance with their eyes, and Mr. Posthumous 
Pink also stole a glance occasionally towards his receding 
residence, and he saw with a heavy heart, the city lights grow 
dim—having exhausted his store of knowledge in conversation 
with the unknown lady, Ise ceased for awhile, and a dead 
silence ensued, then.a sturnble would afford a word or two, 
and so the chase continued, until three miles from the place 
they had started from, the lady stopped and insisted that Mr. 
Posthumous Pink should return; she said she could not think 
-of his having to walk such a distance back, and her father 
|intended to keep the horses in the city all night, there would 
be no opportunity of sending him on horseback, she was ex- 
















, 75 
ceedingly sorry that he had taken so much trouble, but as she 
lived full a mile farther, and was not in the least afraid, she 
hoped he would return. 

“I have only been knee deep in mud,” he replied, “and were 
I compelled to wade up to my neck in the same subtle sub. 
stance, I would not now leave you—no my sweet lady—let us 
proceed, I would consider the passage of the Alps an easy 
task in bearing company with so noble and &o charming a 
creature.” On they went, plunging through the mire, until 
the other mile was accomplished, when the beautious maiden 
halted before a hut which was propped on all sides to prevent 
its falling to the ground, it stood some distance from the road, 
and was enclosed by a fence of post and rail construction. 
The damsel sprung the fence like a squirrel, and soon stood 
in the door with a light to thank the gallant for his extraordi- 
nary politeness—his three companions at that instant came 
up, and the head of the exquisite fell and he muttered an oath 
as they called out “black as Satan Pos ha! ha!- ha!” 
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“Earth hath no sorrow that heaven cannot heal.” 

It is pleasant to think while surrounded by the difficulties 
and distresses of life, that there is no affliction too deep for 
the consolations, of heavenly grace to reach; and while we 
battle with the billows of circumstance, at times scarcely 
able to keep our heads above the waters, we find a palliative 
for our woes, and encouragement to bear them patiently in 
the reflection—that, however dark may be our condition— 
| however gloomy our prospects, and circumscribed our hopes, 
the darkness and the gloom may not remain forever, and the 
limits of hope though they hover around until our mortality 
is sinking in death, in the hour of dissolution they will break 
away and reveal the full sunlight of bliss that awaits the dis- 
jenthralled spirit in the better world. 

How prone is the human heart to consider its joys as ephe- 
meral and fleeting, and its woes as permanent and substantial 
things? The truth is, we are passing from the sorrows of life 
as well as its joys, and every “beating pulse” of woe, “leaves 
but the number less.” Pleasures are not the only things that 
fade; pains go with them to the boundless past, and when we be- 
come capable of correctly casting up the account we will doubt- 
less find that we have passed upon the theatre of existence in the 
enjoyment of as much, if not more pleasure than we have en- 
dured pain. Our aim is happiness, and the various ills we must 
of necessity pass, to reach that desired object are deeply mark- 
ed upon the tablet of memory—they cannot be removed, and 
while the pleasant scenes and circumstances that intervened, 
seem lighter than the “lightest air,” and hasten to the unsearch- 
able gulph of forgetfulness, they maintain their position, and 
along the avenue through which we travelled, are the way- 
marks of the miseries we endured. 

Memory marks our miseries with nice precision, and lingers 
around them as it were with fondest affection, and the heart 
|ponders upon the past as though it were a dismal waste—a 
|desert, where but few oases bloomed to cheer the Weary tra- 
veller, and if at the same time we gave it a correct estimate 
we would find that we had been wandering over blooming 
vallies and fertile meads, and encountered, perhaps at long in- 
tervals, a sterile and barren spot, which spot, fixed itself in 
\the affections, assuming a high place, and reigning there, 
while beauties and pleasures are effaced and forgotten. 

Memory is forgetful of pleasures, and joys are thoughtless 
things, they flit by us half unheeded, and are regarded, if at 
|all, as common occurrences. It is good for us then, to be ar- 
rested in our career, and caused to stop amid the gladness 
and gaities of the world, that for awhile we may think upon 
our situation, and learn that we are mortal. 

It has been said that our bodies grow only in sleep. May 
it not be true also that our minds expand only in affliction? 
Look upon the world of men who chase each other over the 
\stage of life as waves follow waves upon the mighty ocean! 
Who are the thinking ones? The votaries of pleasure— 
voluptuaries whose only care is revel and mirth? : If so, the 
| giddy multitude would claim the wisdom, and instead of upon 
|the narrow path of knowledge there being but here and there 
a traveller, the thousands would walk together there, and the 


|ignorant be found “few and far between.” ‘This would be 


a reverse of life’s picture, and a position difficult to be main- 


|tained, Were the sorrows of the wise recorded, the mighty 


volume, might rival in extent, the pleasures of the ignorant, 
though the wise be few in number, and the ignorant the vast 


| multitudes, 


It is good for us to be afflicted, for we learn much in the 
midst of sorrow, and our “light afflictions which are but for 
a moment, shall work out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” D. 








THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED T 


1 AM NOT WHAT | SEEM TO BE. 


Original. 


Iam not what I seem to be; 

Thia Jaugh upon my lip 

Is not the giddy thing with which 
My heart claims fellowsbip. 

Tis easy for the lip to laugh; 

But not as easy quite 

The riven bosom’s ceaseless tide 
From woe to disunite. 


T am not what [ seem to be; 

This flush upon my cheeks, 

fs not the gladsome glow of health, 
The florid hue bespeaks. 

Upon my cheeks the rose may spread 
Its color and its bloom; 

But round my heart the hectic wreathes 
The rayless shades of doom. 


I am not what I seem to be; 

My brow is smooth and fair, 

And there is not upon it now 

A single mark af care. 

My brain the bleeding furrows bears— 
Each convolution swelis— 

And soon will burst so rapid flows 
The flood that pain impels. 


I am not what I seem to be, 

Life’s summer morning sun, 

Seems rising yet and throwing light 
On day dreams just begun. 

But | am old in sorrow now; 

My sun of joy has set— 

Scarce had it dawn’d upon my sky, 
Ere clouds enveloped it. . 


I am not what I seem to be; 
I join the giddy crowd 
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stomach, even through an intervening dark body. Petetin 7 
published an account of these facts above forty years ago. He: 
subsequently found other cataleptic patients, who exhibited 
precisely the same phenomena, with this difference, that in 
some cases the faculties were found to be transferred not only 
to the epigastrium, or pit of the stomach, but also to the ex. 
tremities of the fingers and toes. In others, when these phe. 
nomena took place, there was a prodigious developement of 
the intellectual powers, and a foresight of their future diseased 
symptoms. An account of some of his experiments is thus 
given from his posthumous volume, by Mr. Colquhoun, of Ed. 
inburgh:—One of the patients distinguished a letter addressed 
to her which was folded four times, inclosed in a semi-trans. 
parent box, and held in M. Petetin’s hand upon her stomach, 
A letter was placed upon the fingers of one of the patients, 
who immediately said, “If I were not discreet I could tell the 
contents; but to prove that I have read it, there are just two 
lines and a half.” The same patient enumerated exactly the 
most remarkable articles which were in the pockets of a whole 
company. 

These phenomena are sufficiently wonderful; but the follow. 
ing experiments afforded still more surprising results. Madame 
de St. Paul, was in a state of as perfect somnambulism as the 
preceding, only that during the crisis she was incapable of 
speaking. She carried on a conversation, however, by means 
of signs, with the Chivalier Dolomieu, brother to the celebra. 
ted naturalist, who interrogated her mentally. After placing 
the chain, says M. Petetin, upon the epigastrium of the pa- 
tient, I gave the ring to M. Dolomicu. No sooner had this 
gentleman touched his lips than the features of Madame de 
St. Paul expressed attention. Every question addressed to her 
mentally gave a new expression to her countenauce, and pro. 
duced a great change upon that of the interrogator. She ended 


nanimity? We may search the records of Greece, when her 
bravest sons existed—we may peruse the annals of Rome, 
when she stood forth before the world as the Empress of the 
earth, and the arbitress of nations, but we shall not find a sin- 
gle individual in whom dwells such lofty independence, such 
contempt of death, as belonged to Christ. A prodigy of valor, 
he was a sight, that mankind had never seen before, and which 
they have never witnessed since. 

“Consider him, that endured such contradiction of sinners 
against himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds.” 
We too are in a world, where fortitude is indispensably neces- 
sary. It is true, that we may never have to undergo physical 
suffering and death, on account of our principles. Like our 
forefathers, we may never be driven from our native lands— 
our property may never be confiscated—our homes never dis- 
turbed—our altars never overturned. But shall we have no 
troubles to assail—no dangers to affright—no disappointments 
to distress? The God, who has made us, desires our improve- 
ment too much, to suffer us to be exempt from tribulation. 
Difficulties must arise—trials must happen to us, for they are 
demanded by our nature—they are required by our condition. 
But how shall we meet and endure them? With fortitude! 
Possessed of this quality, what can overcome us? The light- 
ning may glare, but this will be our protecting rod. The tem- 
pest may beat, but from this refuge we may view unharmed, 
the scowling storm. Fortune may frown—friends may for- 
sake us, but under the influence of this disposition we shall 
not be subdued. Yea, we may be cast into the furnace of 
affliction, but fortitude will be our preserving spirit, and we 
shall come forth, purer and holier—our virtue undestroyed— 
our brows unblanched and our garments unsoiled. 

A. A. L. 
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And while they laugh, I grieve to think 
I cannot laugh as loud: 

And every song of joy they sing, 

Peals like a dirge upon 

My bleeding heart, whose only hope 
Is— life may soon be done. 


I am not-~what I seem to be; 

I seem like those who long 

For length of days, but thoughts like these 
To me do not belong. 

My hopes are all concentred in 

One little lowly spot; 

Where I may sleep in death and be 


By all the world forgot. 
Tue STRANGER. 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. IX. 
THE FORTITUDE OF CHRIST. 


Or igin al. 
Whosoever will contemplate the sublime character of the 
Redeemer, cannot fail to perceive, that fortitude was one of its 
most striking characteristics. Of all the virtues, which entered 
into its composition, not one was more frequently brought into 
exercise—not one shone with a more brilliant lustre. 
Unseconded by any human aid, Jesus entered upon the 
arena of exertion. No voice cheered him—no arm was ex- 
tended to sustain him. Though he had no selfish motives— 
though he pursued no end, save the improvement of our race, 
though his enterprise was benevolent in the highest degree, he 
was the object of extraordinary opposition. Never was the 
malignity of the human heart vented upon an individual, so 
fully, so unreservedly, as upon Christ, and never did any per- 
son bear it so magnanimously. Forgetting those prejudices 
which had long kept them asunder, Pharisees and Samaritans, 
Jews and Romans, united their strength to effect his overthrow. 
No scheme that ingenuity could devise was left untried. Day 
and night—in public and in private, did persecution, with 
watchful eye and thirsty spirit, pursue her unoffending victim. 
Placed in this trying situation—suffering from the perfidy 
of pretented friends, and separated from every source of help, 
how did the Redeemer act? Did he-display any timidity? Did 
he shrink from the execution of his undertaking? Did he re- 
treat from his adversaries? Let the scenes of Gethsemane, the 
transactions of Pilate’s bar, and the still more tragic drama of 
Calvary answer! Firm in his purposes and unflinching in his 
constancy, he met his foes, and with a courage, that no danger 
could daunt, he fought until victory was his. If earth were 
ever the theatre on which heroism was exhibited, it was when 
the Saviour triumphed—if angels, from their high homes, ever 
gazed on the manifestation of bravery, it was when he showed 
how virtue and innocence could conquer. Ancient history 
presents us with many illustrious examples of fortitude, but 
how does all their glory vanish—how is all their brightness 
eclipsed by the surpassing splendor of the Redeemer’s mag- 





BY N. M. KNAPP. 


Original. 


“Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” 

The subject of animal magnetism, has not at any time, 
though the principle has long been known, excited general 
attention, nor have the reports of its wonderful phenomena 
ever yet obtained any considerable degree of credence; even 
Lord Byron, so famed for philosophy and powerful thought, 
was pleased to ridicule it inthe following couplet— 

Now see the various wonders as they pass, 
The cow-pox, tractors galvanism and gas:— 

But it seems, of late, destined to become a subject of gene- 
ral interest, and its laws to be so developed as to receive a 
place among the sciences. 

The principle exhibits itself in the effects which a strong 
person is enabled to produce upon a weak one, or a well per- 
son upon a sick one, by means of nervous excitement, and 
sympathy. The French Academy, at Paris, the most scien- 
tific body of men in the world, has of late, tested the exist- 
ence of animal magnetism, and its effects upon the human 
system, by various experiments—a report of which, has 
been translated and published in Edinburgh, which so interes- 
ted Mr. Chambers, editor of Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal, 
that he has seen fit to express his faith in the subject, in a 
well written article, page 146, vol. 2, of that excellent periodi- 
cal. In the article he states that the French Academy refer 
the many cases, which have been known, of persons being 
able to perceive external objects without the aid of the senses, 
to this property of animal nature. This, though it may at 
first appear incredible, and almost like superstition, I have 
thought, notwithstanding no philosophical explanation is at- 
tempted by him, of the medium through which it is effected, 
may be satisfactorily accounted for on natural principles; and 
I am therefore disposcd, if allowed, to advance a theory of my 
own. 

Before proceeding I will, however, quote some of the cases 
of intuitive perception, of which Mr, Chambers speaks, as an 
introduction to my own thoughts— 

And first, he speaks of persons who have been known to 
see with the stomach, and mentions the case of a German 
physician named “Van Helmont, who, by tasting a particuler 
poisonous root, ceased for several hours to see, hear, think, 
know or imagine any thing by means of his head or brain, 
and found that all these functions of that organ were trans- 
ferred to the pit of the stomach, where it is suppoesd the capi 
tal of the nervous system is situated. M. Petetin, an emi- 


‘nent physician of Lyons, had a cataleptic patient—a lady— 


who seemed for a long time to be in a torpor or state of in- 
sensibility. He discovered, however, by accident, that she 
heard him perfectly when he spoke against her stomact. 
Having satisfied himself of this fact, by repeated trials, he 
afterwards perceived that the case was the same in regard to 
the senses of sight and smell. His patient read with the 














by smiling and making two approving signs with her head, 


M. Dolomieu declared that this lady had answered categuri- 


cally to his thoughts.” These quotations are sufficient. 


Now these experiments are not to be doubted, nor is it to 


be believed they were performed by magic. They must be ac- 
eounted for on natural principles. To do this Ict us suppose 
that animal magnetism is a fluid, an essential ingredient of 


animal substance, and infinitely more subtle than caloric, or 
electricity; let this be considered the most essential of all vital 
principles, tv the action of the bodily and mental functions, 
and let the degree of animal strength, and mental vivacity be 
supposed to depend on the amount of this fluid, which the body 
contains. Let it further be supposed, that this magnetism, is 
to the human body, in some respects, what the atmosphere is 
to the earth, not only entering into it, but extending to some 
distance around, so as to form a medium between human 
bodies at a considerable distance from each other. 


This would account rather satisfactorily, for the phenomena 
of mental conversation; for why is it more unreasonable to 
suppose bodily pulsation, which may, some how or other, time 
with the operations of the mind, to be capable of producing 
such undulations in the magnetic medium, which is connec. 
ted with the nervous system, as to convey the ideas of one 
person to the mind of another, than to believe that the undu- 
lations of the air can convey our ideas to persons situated at 
a great distance? This supposition seems to me quite plausi- 
ble as a general clue to the phenomena which I am pleased to 
call intuitive perception. Agreeably to this supposition the 
effect which a well person is capable of producing upon a 
diseased one, may result from the tendency of this fluid toan 
equilibrium. The contact of the palms of the hands, sudden- 
ly imparts a large share of the magnetic fluid, which pro- 
duces a sound sleep as the first pass, and afterwards, in suc- 
cession, various phenomena like those we have quoted, and 
many others, equally wonderful, recorded in the reports of the 
medical department of the French Academy. This theory, or 
rather fundamental principle of a theory, satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the fact that young, healthy children pine away and 
become enfeebled by sleeping with very old people. The body 
being but negatively magnetised in old age, when brought 
within the vicinity of a young and healthy body positively 
magnctised, it absorbs the magnetic fluid imparted by the lat- 
ter, which accounts for the bodily decline, and enables us on 
similar principles, to account for a decline of vital energy, in 
old age. These thoughts, though loose, and intentionally so, 
may serve to excite a curiosity, which may lead to the discove- 
ry of truth; or they can at least, if so they prove, be shown 
fallacious, and thus serve in a negative manner to fix the 
bounds of truth. And as the periodicals of the day are dis- 
cussing the subject, a historical account of animal magnetism 
and its effects, is not necessary; I shall therefore conclude by 
expressing a hope that the literary and scientific societies of 
Baltimore will turn their attention to it as a subject of the 
deepest interest, and the greatest utility. 
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The bells at the University ring for prayers, in winter at six o’clock 4. M. 


ALBUM RHYMES, 
BY N. M. KNAPP. 


Original. 
O, when the dark clouds of affliction surroundme, 
And hope’s cherished phantoms have faded away, 
And the wilderness maze of the world shall confonnd me, 
And sorrow brood o’er with its darkest array. 


Say then, will the friends whose hearts are now beating 
With generous emotion so genial and kind, 

Prove, like the wind, that affliction is fleeting, 
Or odours which leave blighted flow’rets behind. 


Nay, nay, say it not; in the hearts fraught with feeling, 
The fire of devotion forever shall burn! 

Though the soul of the’stoic the cold world is steeling 
To them a kind look will bid friendship return. 


Then roll ye mad surges of life’s troubled ocean, 
And loud in your fury ye wild billows roar, 

But the hearts now alive with the friendly emotion, 
For aye shall be friendly till life’s toil is o’er. 


OOOO 


SCRAPS—NO. III. 


BY C. C. COX, A. B. 


Original. 


TO GENEIVE. 


When o’er distant woodlands straying 
Silently at quiet eve— 

When «: merey’s alter praying 
Think of me my sweet Geneive! 


I have seen thy bright eye beaming, 
And my heart has loved its glow 

T have seen thy dark locks streaming 
O’er a breast of stainless snow. 


But I see thee now no longer 
Ali thy beauties I must leave, 

Yet this heart will love thee—stronger 
Parted from thee sweet Geneive ! 


Fare-the-well! we part forever! 
Yet may not thy bosom grieve— — 
We shall meet where none can sever 
Fare the well my sweet Geneive! 


No. IV. 


THOSE MORNING BELLS. 


Those morning bells! those morning bells— 
How many a tale their music tells, 

Of “six oclock”’ and that sweet time 
When last [ heard their stir-ring chime— 


Those happy hours have pass’d away, 
And many a one then up fore day, 

Now in his bed so snugly dwells 
And hears no more those morning bells! 


And so ’till be when [ am gone, 
Those morning bells will still ring on, 

And other fools shall leave their shells, 
When wakes the day those stunning bells! 


TOUCH NOT THE SPARKLING BOWL. 


Original. 
Touch not the sparkling bowl 
That brightly flows before thee; 
It holds a draught that sinks the soul, 
Twill spread a withering o’er thee. 
Now ere you drink, 
One moment think 
What numbers overwhelming, 
Have drank to death, 
Whose latest breath, 
Was spent the cup condemning. 


Foaming now with brilliact wine— 
The goblet’s brim is blushing; 
Red and rosy from the vine 
The tempting stream came gushing, 
O drink it not 
The foulest blot 
That ever stain’d a nation. 
Whate’re its pride, 
However allied, 
Was base intoxication. 


Tue StRaNcerR. 
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PATCHES, 


BY NESCIO QUOD. 


Original. 
There’s beauty in the laughing earth, 
And beauty in the spangled sky 
But ne’er was beauty half so pure 
As that which beams from woman’s eye! 





MARIAMNE; 
OR, THE LAST OF THE ASMONEANS. 
A HEBREW TALE. 
BY T. 8, ARTHUR, EDITOR OF THE ATHENZUM AND VISITOR. 

Reclining upon an elevated ottoman covered with golden 
cloth from the looms of Persia, with her arm resting against 
the low cushioned sill of a window overlooking the western 
confines of Jerusalem, sat, bathed in tears, Mariamne the 
beautiful wife of Herod the Great. ‘ 

Her fine form, rounded to the full contour of eastern volup- 
tuousness, was robed in the usual costume of her nation, 
though on a scale of rich magnificence to which few in Jeru- 
salem could aspire. Her tunic, or inner garment, which was 
clasped round her waist by a girdle embroidered with gold 
and silver, and precious stones of immense value, was made of 
the finest linen brought from beyond the Euphrates, and 
fringed with golden flowers and needle work of various co- 
lors; a gorgeous mantle of purple velvet, loosely thrown over 
this, fell in heavy folds upon a carpet of the‘same costly fab- 
ric, half concealing her delicate feet which were clad in azure 


sandals of costly and singular workmanship. A diadem or | 


fillet, curiously wrought with gold and diamonds, bound upon 
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so eagerly to the palm-groves and balsam-gardens of Jericho, 
will not linger in treaty for the whole Judean kingdom. The 
beautiful Egyptian shall be caught in my toils for revenge on 
Herod—if Palestine, from the confines of Syria to the utmost 
borders of Idumea, be the sacrifice. What were the difference 
here? It will be but a change of deputed sovereignty—Antho- 
ny’s hand places the crown where it will, and. the imperial 
eagles, it is well known, shadow it with their dark plumage. 
While Aristobulus lived, I had dear hopes of seeing the dia- 
dem of royalty binding the brow of one of Israel's rightful 
princes; but since he has perished by the hand of an usurper, 
vengeance shall find the head of the foul murderer, if the streets 
of Jerusalem be again washed with the best blood of our na- 
tion.” 

“Mother, beware! Though I have no affection for the fawn- 
ing Herod, and could spurn him indignantly from me in the 
very midst of his lavished fondness; yet, shall a lineal de. 
scendant of those heroes, who sacrificed even life itself to res- 
cue our nation from Syrian oppression, sell that same people 
in Egyptian bondage? no! no!” 

Alexandra remained painfully silent for some time, and 





her high forehead the broad philacterie, upon which was writ- 
ten in Hebrew characters—* Who is like unto thee among the 
geds, O Jehovah?” 

The cause of her grief may easily be learned. News from 
Jericho had just arrived, that Aristobulus, her noble young 
brother (the last of the Asmonean princes, and rightful heir 
to the throne now occupied by her intriguing and ambitious 
husband) had been drowned violently by his companions while 
bathing in the Jordan. 

She remained seated as we have found her for nearly an 
hour, until the setting sun had fallen below the distant hori- 
zon, and the quiet breeze of evening came stealing in upon her, 
The hushed stillness of the hour—the quiet repose falling over 


then lifting herself up, drew her tall figure to its utmost 
height and paced hurriedly the floor until the night closed in, 
and an Ethiopian slave lit the alabaster lamps which hung 
from the fretted ceiling. The grateful fragrance infused 
through the room by the perfumed oil, seemed to bring back 
her thoughts. She paused before her daughter, who had re- 
mained seated in the deep abstraction of grief—bent over her 
land placed a kiss of affection upon her glowing cheek, and 
| then left her alone and in silence. 

Mariamne soon rose from her reclining posture and with- 
drew into an inner apartment, fitted up with costly eastern 
magnificence. She placed herself before a table of curious 
workmanship, upon which lay a parchment copy of the law 
of Moses, with Rabbinical glosses, to which were added the 








the wearied bosom of nature, came over her troubled spirit 
like the spell of an invisible enchantress, and she sunk her 
head upon her arm and became absorbed in a dreamy unde~ 


prophecies of Jeremiah and Isaiah, and also the songs of So- 
lomon, and the psalms of the sweet singer in Zion. 
She turned over the volume for some time, and at length 


fined wretchedness. She had not remained long in this posi- paused upon one of David’s beautiful apostrophes to the God 
tion before the door of her splendidly decorated chamber open- || of the Hebrews, and seemed to draw consolation in reflecting 
ed, and the tall, masculine form of Alexandra, her ambitious upon the unbounded goodness and kind Providence constant- 


and haughty mother, entered. 


ly displayed toward those whose strength is confidence in the 


Mariamne raised her head, with the tears still resting upon |! Lord of Hosts. 


her swollen cheeks, as her mother seated herself upon the same 
ottoman by her side and drew an arm round the waist of her | 
sorrowing child. She remained long without speaking, until 
Salome, the sister of Herod, glided in unannounced, and ap- 
proaching the afflicted pair, offered some words of consolation. 

“It is vain, Salome! utterly vain!” replied Alexandra, in a 
tone of wounded affection, and yet haughty dignity. “Had 





that generous and noble minded boy, fallen in defence of the heart in the sober mantle of gloom. 


invaded rights of his people—had I stood over him in the | 
death struggle as he withered beneath the pestilential breath 
of disease, it would have been enough! but, to be the murder- 
ed victim of” 

She suppressed the obnoxious word ere it had fallen from 
her lips, for she saw the eye of Salome kindling vindictively, 
and caught the tearful glance of her daughter lifted to her 
face, imploring silence. 

The heartless, intriguing sister of Herod had heard enough. 
She understood the allusion well, and had herself little doubt 
whose influence had procured the removal and subsequent 
murder of the young Aristobulus. Like her brother, she cared 
little for the means she used, so that the ends of her ambition 
could be accomplished, and in this instance she had determin- 
ed to wring from the almost broken hearted Alexandra a con-’ 
fession that she believed Herod guilty of the death of her son. 
She retired soon after, and Mariamne was left alone with her 
mother. 

“Another victim!” half soliloquised the latter—her dark eye 
kindling with smothered indignation, and the hot blood burn- 
ing over her sun-dyed cheeks—“Another victim! When will 
the Idumean slave think his throne safe from the son of a 
Maccabee? He would smother his own heir because Asmo. | 
nean blood bounded in its veins.” 

“Mother!” said the weeping daughter in a deprecating tone. 

“Mariamne, can I forget, can you forget the tragedy at An- 
tioch? Does not the blood of your murdered father ery for | 
vengeance? What was Alexander’s crime? Asmonean di- | 








A gentle and well known tap at the door caused her to lift 
‘her head, and a dark visaged, thick-set man, with an insinuat- 
‘ing countenance,: entered. It was Herod the Great. She 
arose as he approached the table, with his searching eyes ri- 
vetted in hers, as if to read her very thoughts, and see if sus- 
picion lingered there aguinst his uprightness of intention, or 
participation in the afflicting occurrence which had clad her 
It needed no lengthened 
pause of inquiry to satisfy his misd what were Mariamne’s 
feclings. He read, in the haughty curl of her lip, and the in- 
dignant flash of her tearful eye, that she did not deem him 
guiltless. : 

“Mariamne,” said he, almost compelling her to resume the 
seat from which she had risen, and placing himself by her 
side, “I know the deep, passionate affection with which you 
have clung to your noble young brother, and I can well feel 
how exquisite must be your suffering now that a cruel death 
has torn him from existence. But you shall have vengeance. 
The Gauls shall make restitution, not life for life only, but life 
for life a hundred fold. To.morrow I have appointed as a day 
of general mourning throughout Jerusalem, and the funeral of 
Aristobulus shall be celebrated with splendid magnificence.” 

“Herod, fobear! Think you that the crushed worm will not 
turn upon him who tramples it—or that the bruised spirit can- 
not penetrate the hollow deceitfulness of empty show, that 

hides but rank and bitter heartlessness. It is all vain! worse 

than vain. Son of an Idum@an usurper, withdraw your arm! 
"Think you, that the daughter of a Maccabee will suffer the 
caress of the murderer of her brother, though his title be 
husband?” 

Herod sprang from her side as if stung by a serpent, flung 
‘upon her a look of withering indignation, and strude hastily 
from the room, vowing in his heart that destruction should not 
| stop where it had paused, in the ruined house of the fallen 
dynasty. 

Mariamne bent her head to the small ornamental table ut 











neage? Antipater’s ambition looked no lower than the throne || which she was sitting, the swollen veins in her temples almost 
of Judea, and the son lacks none of the father’s grasping || discoloring the fair brow on which their blue lines were dark- 
spirit for dominion. But I will rouse a lioness upon his:path;||ly drawn. A gush of passionate tears relieved the oppression 


one whose thirst for blood can never be satiated, though her 
own kindred have poured out life’s gushing torrent before her 
until she is left alone with her sunburnt whelps. Cleopatra 
has one chord that can be touched at least, and a mother’s 
hand shall thrill it to its loudest intonation. Yet, if that fail, 


of intense feeling, under which she was almost fainting, and 
she wept long in the silence of her own chamber and in the 
presence of her God, 
“Poor distinction!” she at length half murmured in a mourn- 
ful under tone, “Poor distinction, indeed, to be the gilded toy 
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of royalty, 


The poorest 
peasant’s were a lot I might well envy. Ob! to be a lowly 
cottager in some peaceful valley, were to know a paradise, in 
comparison to this splendid immolation. How strange is wo-| 
man’s destiny, if her fate allies her to the inheritance of a 
throne! She must violate the sacred heir-loom of her sex, | 
and throw affection to the winds of the desert, or she will be 
doomed like the weary traveller, who reaches out his eager | 
hand for Asphaltites’ tempting fruit, to find all, all bitterness 
and disappointment. I love not Herod! Nor would I love 
him. I were less than the daughter of a princely line, did I| 
cherish a single passion but hate, for him who has murdered | 
three of my nearest kindred, to secure his own regal posses- 
sions. Poor Doris! Repudiated, that I might be a link in the | 
chain which binds him to a throne—thou lovest with an 


unchangable love the wretch who could spurn you coldly | 


aside to take to his bosom a serpent who would sting him, on 
occasion, till the subtle poison clotted the purple current to his 


very vitals!” | 
Herod, for the moment, felt a thousand stormy passions agi- | 


tating his mind; but he loved Mariamne too irrationally— 
madly—idolatrously, to retain his fury when cooler moments 


found him in the possession of at least a little reflection. Her | 


i 
accusations smarted on his feelings the more acutely from a| 


conviction that they were but too true. He,could not bear | 
the thought that his incomparable Mariamne should indulge | 
a single suspicion involving him, even the most remotely, in| 
the participation of such a crime. He soon sought her pre- 

sence, and by a thousand kind attentions endeavored to soothe | 
her agony, and wrest from her mind the foul impression. | 
Schooled to endurance, she bore his presence and fond devotion 

calmly, and he forgave her rash accusations and bitter invec- 

tives. 


The bold genius of Alexandra was not long in prompting to | 
the execution of her threat. Intelligence was immediately | 
conveyed to Cleopatra, of the cruel murder of Aristobulus, and | 
all the maternal sympathy of that passionate woman roused 
in indignation against Herod. To make sure of destruction | 
to the Asmonean family’s most bitter enemy, Alexandra sent | 
to Anthony, secretly, a likeness of her exquisitely beauti ul 
daughter, to rouse affection in the licentious triumvir, that the | 
desire of possessing such an equisite piece of feminine loveli- | 
ness as Mariamne, might cause him at once to respond to’ 
Cleopatra’s demand for the ruin of Herod. Her daughter’s 
wishes or happiness were nothing to revenge. 

The beautiful Egyptian espoused her cause ardently, and 
lost no occasion for urging upon her royal lover the assassina. 
tion of Herod, and gift of the Judean kingdom, as a tributary 
province to her own crown. Private emissarics, whom the | 
wily Herod failed not to have about the persons of Anthony | 
and Cleopatra—the latter of whom he had good reasons for 
suspecting of treachery towards him—soon advised iim of the | 
turn affairs were taking, though they were ignorant of the | 
agent by whom the change was made. With his characteris. | 
tic boldness, he determined to throw himself at once in the | 
presence of Anthony, and endcavor to avert the storm by a 
reeurrence to early friendships and services. 

He left Jerusalem accordingly; but, jealous of the posses- | 
sion by any one, much more by Anthony, of his beautiful | 
Mariamne, he gave orders to the governor, in case of his death 
while absent, to have her immediately despatched. This cruel | 
order was incautiously betrayed in a moment of confidence, | 
between Mariamne and the governor. The latter was urging 
Herod’s unbounded affection, and as a convincing proof of his 
wild and passionute devotion, which could not brook even the 
separation of death, named the fatal injunction. 

The indignant fire which flashed from the eyes of Mariam- 
ne, warned Soemus of his unredeemable indiscretion. The! 
proud princess, in conjunction with her mother, secured am- 
ple protection, which had scarcely been accomplished, when a 
rumor spread wildly through Jerusalem that Herod had been 
slain, by the order of Anthony. 

Herod was no favorite with the more zealous Jews;—they 
had always suspected him of a desire to contaminate the pure 
worship of the altar with the loose Grecian rites and ceremo- 
nies, and looked with a jealous eye upon the splendid amphi-| 
theatre which he had erected, with costly magnificence, with- | 
in the walls of Jerusalem. Here the king caused to be cele- | 

brated quinquennial games, on a scale of splendor unrivalled 
in the capital of the Cesars. Gladiatorial exhibitions, racing, 
boxing, musical and poetical contentions, and every variety of 
amusements, were also encouraged, until the nation were 
again in danger of being won from the stern simplicity of 
that law which was given amidst the thunders and lightnings 
of Sinai. 

No sooner had the report of Herod’s death become known 
at the royal palace, than Mariamne, urged on by her ambitious 





mother, took immediate action for securing the regal authori- 
ty. The Jews, who were ever suspicious of Herod, and strong. 
ly attached to the Asmonean family, hailed with acclamations 
of joy, the intelligence of his death, and the return of their 
royal lineage to a possession of the sumpreme power. A de- 
putation with large presents, was ordered to Rome, for a con- 
firmation, by Augastus, of the Asmonean succession; but it 
had not reached Cesarwa ere Herod was in Jerusalem. 

Mariamne, indignant at the jealous command to have 
her put to death, received him with cool indifference; but his 
love conquered his haughty pride, and he lavished every art 
upon her to gain an affectionate interest in return. One day, 
instead of submitting to his caresses, she reproached him in 
terms of the keenest censure and scorn for his barbarous con* 
duct to her relations. Unable longer to withstand her undis- 
guised hatred, he tore himself from her presence and retired 
to brood over some means of eliciting a corresponding affec- 
|| tion, or of casting her aside forever. 

While pacing to and from in a retired walk of the splendid 
gardens attached to the royal palace, Malichus, a favorite cup. 


| bearer drew near, and after a low salutation, ventured to ad- 
| dress the troubled monarch. 

“To what am I indebted for your present intrusion, Mali- 
chus?” ° 

“Matter that concerns the king.” 

“I am in no mood for business, now—I would he alone.” 
He- 


The slave retired, but still lingering about the garden, 
rod called to him for an explanation. 

Trembling in every joint, he at length began by accusing 
Mariamne of having bribed him to administer a poisoned 
philtre or love powder to his master, which he had consented, 
in fear of his life, to do, though with no intention of perform. 
ing it. 

Half doubting, half believing, and torn by a thousand dis- 
tracting thoughts, Herod commanded Pacorus, the queen’s 
favorite eunuch, to be thrown upon the rack; but though tor- 
tured in the most cruel and inhuman manner, he still denied 
all knowledge of the poison; exclaiming in his agony, that 
his mistress’s conduct arose from the information received 
from Soemus, the governor, of Herod’s command to have her 
put to death, in case he did not survive his visit to Anthony: 

The ungovernable fury of Herod knew no bounds at this 
intelligence. He considered it a direct acknowledgment of 
Mariamne’s unfaithfulness, and ordered the instant execution 
of Soemus, as the participant in her guilt. 

Summoning a tribunal of judges, he had Mariamne carried 
through all the forms of a trial; and, as the Sanhedrim were 
in dread of his power, she was accordingly found guilty. But 
Herod’s returning affection for the beautiful princess, caused 
him to delay the sentence of death, until urged on by the ha- 
tred of his sister Salome, he at length issued the fatal order 
for her execution. 





A scene of comparative peace had settled over the Jewish 
nation, though the elements of destruction were secretly at 
work soon to convulse that throne to its utter downfall, which 
prophecy had said, should stand until the coming of the Shi- 
loh. The termination of a luxurious vintage had ushered in 
the annual Feast of Tabernacles; and the people of Jerusalem 
were celebrating, without the walls of the sacred metropolis, 
under tents and green arbors, this festival, with sounds of the 
tabret, the viol and the harp, and the light dances of Zion’s 
beautiful daughters. Here might be seen a gay band of young 
men and maidens sporting merrily round a tall palm, deco- 
rated with chaplets, entwined of evergreens and roses, brought 
from the plains of Sharon—there a spreading fig tree drooped 
its broad leaved branches, loaded with a rich profusion of de. 
licious fruit, over a group of old patriarchs, whose eyes bright- 
ening with pleasure, surveyed the happy scene before them— 
while every tent was hung with festoons of olive branches, and 
the vine, with the clustering fruit, blushing in its autumnal 
beauty, showing itself ever and anon amid the dark green fo- 
liage, as the cool breezes lifted the fluttering leaves fitfully 
aside. Every variety of fruit and flowers which the fertilé 
valleys and blooming hills of Palestine could furnish in such 
rich luxuriance, might be seen pendant from the green boughs 
which formed the fancifully wrought arbors, under which, in 
commemoration of their sojourn in the wilderness beneath 
tents, the rejoicing nation were now reclining. The golden 
orange of Tripoli here hung amid the soft leaves of the mul- 
berry, while above and bencath might be seen the pale lemon 
of Joppa, and the luscious dates and crimson pomegranates of 
Gaza, mingling with the brilliant hues of the primrose, the 
amaryllis and the white and orange lilly plucked from the 
fertile brink of the soft flowing Kedron. ee 

Suddenly, amid all this scene of gladness was seen issuing 
from the northern gate, which opens toward the plain of Je- 
remiah, a mournful procession bearing a condemned criminal 


to execution. As the inhabitants gathered round they recog. 
nized their beautiful queen in the person of the unhappy vie, 
tim, who passed calmly but sadly on to the fatal spot where 
she was doomed to meet an agonizing and cruel death for the 
crime of being born of a princely line. 

Though the power of the Sanhedrim was now merely no. 
minal, and though they felt that the order for Mariamne’s 
death was imperative, and the decision final, yet the usual 
precaution in case of any reason being shown why the con. 
demned should not suffer, was strictly observed, and a map 
stationed at the door of the Sanhedrim, having a white scarf 
in his hand, and a fleet horse and ready rider placed within 
sight, so that if Herod should reverse the sentence before’ the 
princess suffered, intelligence might be conveyed, and the exe. 
cution suspended. 

A sudden murmur ran through the joyful multitude—the 
sounds of merriment and gladness died away, and a weeping 
people gathered around the Roman guard that bore their be. 
loved queen to the place of suffering and death. An old sol. 
dier who had fought under her father against the Parthians, 
unable to restrain his indignation on beholding the beautify} 
daughter of the princely Asmonean, paseively a victim to g 
cruel tyrant, drew his sword and stood in the way of the ad. 
vancing guard;—a glittering spear rang against his coat of 
armor—glanced up to the corselet, and the blood of the no. 
ble-hearted soldier dyed the sandals of her he had vainly and 
madly hoped to rescue. 

The solemn procession still moved slowly on, while many 
an anxious eye glanced fitfully and earnestly back to the soli- 
tary horseman who stood quietly in the fast receding gate o 
the holy city. Once a wild, joyful cry echoed upon the air, 
“He comes! he comes!” but still as a statute stood the dark 
figure of the horse and his rider. 

By the side of Mariamne moved, almost mechanically the 
haughty Alexandra. She had uttered no word since her 
fearful station had been taken by her condemned daughter 
but there was a fierce glancing of her dark eye falling hur- 
riedly around, as if searching for an expected object that 
spoke of the wild agitation within. 

When within four cubits of the fatal spot, they paused, and 
stripping the gorgeous mantle from the lovely form of Ma- 
riamne, prepared her for the fatal scene. She shuddered as 
her eyes caught the fatal elevation “twice a man’s height,” 
but she closed them slowly and leant her head droopingly up 
on the shoulder of her mother. 

To the horror and indignation of the whole assemblage, 
Alexandra, who knew by whose subtle intrigues Mariamne 
had been proved guilty of a crime of which she was innocent, 
and fearing that her fate would soon meet the same awful 
consummation, turned suddenly away from where her daugh. 
ter stood, with her glance mournfully cast upon the ground, 
and then reviled her in the most extravagant terms for her 
unfaithfulness to so kind a husband as Herod, charging her as 
being guilty of all that had been alledged against her, and 
pronouncing the sentence of death, just. She did not suffer 
her own to meet the eye of her startled child, who looked up 
wildly; but finished her unnatural invectives, and strode hasti- 
ly away amid the execrations ef a horror-stricken multitude. 

Mariamne’s eye followed her form as it disappeared in the 
dense crowd, when its glance settled into that icy expression 
of fixed despair, which freezes the soul to look upon. 

The procession again moved on until they paused at the 
place of death. One of the witnesses now placed his hand 
upon the head of Mariamne, while his eye turned hurriedly 
toward the distant gate of Jerusalem, where still sat the cou 
rier idly upon his steed. A clamor arose amongst the multi- 
tude, but it died away; a few intrepid youths attempted a res- 
cue, but the bristling spears of the king’s guards dampened 
the fire of their courage, and no hope seemed left for the 
lovely victim, who stood with her calm eyes raised to heaven, 
and her serene countenance wearing a fixed expression of 
resignation. 

One of the executioners now drew near, reluctantly, to do 
his appointed duty. Approaching noiselessly in a direction 
opposite from the observation of the beautiful being, and 
poising a large stone in his almost trembling hand, he hurled 
it with fearful accuracy upon the side of the innocent sufferer; 
and as she fell writhing in agony, and her loud shriek thrilled 
like the quick passage of an arrow through the hearts of all, 
a long mournful ery burst up from the sympathising multi- 
tude. Another executioner hastily approached, aud lifting @ 
huge fragment of rock, held it to the utmost upward stretch 
of his nervous arms, and as it descended with fearful rapidity, 
dashing its jagged points down into her white breast, and 
crushing out the spouting bleeding and quivering vitals, the 
horseman was seen rushing up to the place, waving rapidly in 
the air a white flag of reprieve. But it was too late the 
beautiful, the lovely, the incomparable Mariamne was no more. 
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Herod had relented too late. When the fatal tidings reach- 
ed him of the cruel execution of his order, he became phren- 
zied into'a madman. His affection, the flow of which had 
been checked for a while, now burst over his soul with its ac- 
cumulated weight of waters, and his returning love brought 
with it all the wild enthusiasm of his fiery and passionate na- 
ture. He could not realize that Mariamne was dead—hour 
after hour he would return to her chamber in the agony of 
his grief, expecting to find her as he had often found her, sit- 
ting, like the beautiful inhabitant of another world, upon the 
purple ottoman, Night after night he would rave for his 
lovely bride—day after day call upon her name, until wearied 
nature sought reaction, and he became resolved into a silent, 
stern, gloomy misanthrope. To add to his misery, Malichus, 
his cup-bearer, on whose accusation Mariamne had been con- 
demned, filled with remore, confessed that he had been bribed 
by Salome, to bear false witness against the innocent queen. 
Loathsome diseases broke out in Jerusalem. His own house 
was visited with painful calamities, and many of his favorite 
nobles fell sudden victims to the raging pestilence. Driven 
almost to desperation at these chastenings, which he recog- 
nized as from the God of the Hebrews, he sought relief in 
banquets, games, and all kinds of excitements; but nothing 
checked the fever of his mind. At last, under pretence of 
hunting, he sought out the most melancholy solitude, where 
the agony of his mind dethroned his reason, and he was found 
a raving maniac and conveyed to Samaria, where he lay for a 
long time in a temporary derangement. 

But Mariamne, the last scion of that noble line of Asmo- 
nean princes, is dead; and we will not linger upon the history 
of one whose stormy life found a fearful death, and whose 
last word was a sentence of destruction against his own son! 
[Young Men’s Paper. 
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American MECHANICS.—That the American nation in this 
comparatively early period of its existence, should be honored 
in other lands with distinction and superiority in the mechan- 
ic arts, may be considered as no insignificant precedence; 
and if in the incipiency of our Republic, we can lay claims to 
pre-eminence in this useful and highly honorable department 
of science, may we not look forward to future excellence 
unequalled in any period of the world’s history. 

The mechanic arts deservedly hold an exalted position in 
the histories of nations; they are prominent evidences of the 
progress of civilization and improvement, and the architectu- 
ral embellishments, now exhibited in American cities are pro- 
bably in elegance of design, strength and durability inferior 
to no performances of the kind upon the face of the earth, 
either of ancient or modern construction. In the manufactur- 
ing line we may defy the world in comparison as regards 
quality, and as to quantity—the four winds of Heaven, which 
have wafted American frieghtage to every clime will bear tes- 
timony that it cannot be exceeded. In resources we are with- 
out doubt unrivalled, and that we have profitted by our oppor- 


" tunities our rapid advancement affords abundant proof. 


Not only have the productions of our countrymen and 
specimens of their skill been conveyed to various places upon 
the Globe—but our mechanics themselves have been well re- 
ceived and honored with the foremost places in other coun- 
tries. In England atthe present time American contractors 
are amassing fortunes from the public works, and there are ar- 


' tists in Ireland who left us when in moderate circumstances, 


and they can already in point of wealth as well as worth, 
compete with some of the proudest lords of the Kingdom. An 
lngenious mechanic of Philadelphia—a machinist, who de- 
spaired of destinction in his native land, left his free govern- 
ment and its citizen President, and sought a home in the do- 
minion of King William the Fourth; the title of American 
citizen which seems tobea safe passport for the humblest indivi- 
dual throughout the civilized world, gained him a hearty wel. 
come and warm friendship upon that princely shore;he entered a 
manufacturing establishment as a journeyman; like Franklin 
he rose to eminence, and is now too closely wedded by wealth 
and distinguished alliances to the land of his adoption ever to 
think of a permanent home upon the plains of his beloved 
America. Another—an artist of Baltimore, whose sign hung 
upon a house in Fayette street to but little purpose; resolved upon 
the tour of Europe, and having reached Ireland, he thought of 
Practising a little upon the profession in which he was an ad- 
mirable proficient, but which had well nigh starved him from 
his native city—he commenced, and the titled almost did him 











reverence; he is 
to wealth. 

In France a worshipper at the shrine of the St. Crispin— 
alias a shoemaker from America, was more wealthy than 
Charles X. 

An American Tailor we have been told, loaned thousands 
to the queen of Spain to enable her to conquer Don Carlos 
and make a Republic of her Government. Heaven send her 
success ! 

In Rome our Mechanics are living handsomely; in other 
parts of Italy they reap the rewards of their honest labors,— 
thus the land that in former years gave us models for art has re- 
ceived from us men, in these modern times to supply the pla- 
ces of their best and most perfect artisans. What a change 
is here? Perhaps beside the Coliseum one of the proudest spe- 


cimens of human skill, the mechanic of America, a land of 


recent discovery and settlement, has astonished the populace 
with his master efforts. 

Constantiriople, that conservatory of reserved rights and 
priveleges, has opened her gates for the reception of Ameri- 
can mechanics, and the turbaned terror of the East, has dis. 
closed his gratification at their settlement among his subjects, 
American merchants have rendered him essential service in 
the way of money, and American mechanics are rebuilding 
his ruined edifices. 

A call has lately been made from the land of Egypt, and ad- 
vertisements are still exhibited in our northern cities offering 
strong inducements for the mechanics of our country to settle 
in that ancient revelling place of Kings—it may be that some 
have already settled there, and like Joseph are laying up—not 
exactly against famine, but for future prosperity. 

Coming a little nearer home; the Southern part of our own 
Continent is almost stocked with our North American mechan- 
ics, they are the most useful citizens in that part of the coun- 
try. A friend from Valparaiso has given us the information 
that many cabinet makers from Baltimore have boxed dollars 
of the different stamps enough to make them independent all 
their lives. 

American mechanics are in every Christian country; and 
in no place do we hear that they are not respected. Kings 
think well of them and honor them with their friendship, and 
subjects regard them as the most distinguished among the 
citizens. Yankee enterprize cannot be arrested; it acknowl- 
edges no limits, and seems to be advancing in every corner 
of the world. Our spirited countrymen, are driving their 
trafic with Christian and Savage, and compassing the world 
with the productions of genius and the handyworks of art: 
that they may be successful and prosperous, and maintain the 


honor of our flag wherever they may be, we doubt not is the | 


prayer of every American heart. 


* Prea For THE PooR.—The season is now upon us, in which 
as philanthropists, we are called upon to contribute as we are 
able, to the relief of the wants of the suffering poor. In or- 
dinary seasons, it has been the custom to make provision for 
their necessities, and our benevolent citizens have heretofore 
contributed to this laudable object seemingly with cheerful- 
ness: the demand upon their chairty is now more than doubled 
by the enormous advance that has taken place upon the price 
of every article of food fuel and clothing, which places the 
absolute necessaries of life far beyond their reach, and though 
those who may be blessed with means, may find a vast differ- 
ence in the amount of their expenditures, yet it should not be 
urged as areason why they should not contribute, for the 
providence that falls on them with what at most can only be 
called inconvenience, comes like a ruin upon the hopes of the 
poor. 2 

The portion of the community that has enough and to 
spare, is much more considerable than that which requires the 
aid of the charitable. Indeed we should suppose, that we had 
fewer of the suffering poor than men of immense wealth, and 
if our wealthy citizens will be liberal with their excess, there 
will doubtless be few sufferers in our city this winter. 

The common feelings of humanity, call upon us to do what 
we are able, towards the amelioration of the misfortunes of 
our fellow men, and the citizens of highly favored Baltimore, 
will be chargeable with the almost unpardonable sin of neglect 
if they permit their less fortunate fellow creatures to suffer 
with hunger and cold while they revel in luxurious plenty. 

It is requisite that funds be created, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the destitute, such things as they may need, and this 
should be done speedily—before they are rendered miserable 
by the keen pinchings of abject poverty. ‘Thé articles purchased 
with the funds raised should be distributed with caution and 
care, for too often the vile succeed in obtaining more than is 
required for their relief, while the deserving are left unsup- 
plied. 





We think permanent societies in each ward, could, do 
incalculable good, by seeking out the worthy—those who could 
be vouched for, and keeping their names upon a list, that they 
might.be known whenever the charities of the different socie- 
ties were required by them—in this way the undeserving 
would be detected, and the imposition which are. practised 
year after year would be prevented, Wood might be purchas- 
ed in the summer season, when at half the price it sells for in 
winter, as contemplated by a society already established in 
the fourth ward; and put away for distribution in extreme 
weather; by doing this the same charity would go twice as 
far, and without doubt they could be more readily bestowed, 
than in the midst of the cold and disagreeable weather, when 
more feeling is entertained for ourselves than for others. We 
make the suggestion, and hope the remaining eleven wards of 
the city will follow the excellent example set by the fourth, 
and make ample and permanent provision for the deserving, 
suffering poor. 





MISSIONARY ANNIVERSARY.—We had the pleasure of attend. 
ing the sixth public anniversary of the Indian Benevolent Mis- 
sionary Society, celebrated in the Monument street church on 
last Tuesday evening. The exercises of the meeting were 
commenced with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Griffith, and addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Mr. McMullin, Rev. J. L. Pitts, of 
Frederick, and Rev. Dr. Bond. 

To us this meeting was highly interesting, and we listened 
to the several speakers with much satisfaction, which we doubt 
not was the general feeling of the audience. Indeed we know. 
not how such eloquent and appropriate appeals could other- 
wise than interest and profit all who heard them. To purticu- 
larise, where all were unexceptionable, might be deemed in- 
vidious, yet we must beg to be excused, for adverting directly 
to the address of our aged, venerable and useful citizen, Dr. 
Bond. He was especially happy in his remarks in reference 
to Africa, as a vast field for missionary enterprise, rendered 
peculiarly so by the late discovery of the long hidden resour- 
ces of the river Niger which opened facilities, before unknown, 
for approaching the interior of the country, together with the 
concomitant circumstances of that eventful and highly inter- 
esting era in the history of that injured and degraded conti- 
nent. The Doctor's arguments throughout were very forcible, 
particularly those proving the imperativeness of the scriptural 
injunction—commanding those favored with the light of chris. 
tianity to send the gospel to the heathens of all the world. 

The Society has been in existence since Mareh 1828, and 
for the last six years has been in successful operation, and is 
now one of the most efficient institutions of the kind in the 
city, and, as we learn from the report, is composed of upwards 
of four hundred members, nearly one half of whom are ladies 


|and the funds, during the last year have amounted to more 
|than three hundred dollars. 
| above occasion was between sixty and seventy dollars. 


The amount collected on the 


The exercises of the meeting, were enlivened at intervals 
by the choir, attached to the church, who sung several appro- 
priate anthems in fine style. 





SreampoaT DisasTERs.—Seldom in the same brief period, has 
the history of events contained the record of as many distres- 
sing casualties, as have happened to the steamboats upon 
Am¢rican waters in the past six months. To such a degree 
have explosions multiplied uf late that we hardly expect to 
peruse a newspaper without meeting with one or more of the 
sad accidents as they are called that almost daily occur. And 
what is remarkable in the matter is, that nearly the same state 
of things existed in England, until the parliament passed a 
law making the carelessness of the commander of a steamboat 








on board’of which an explosion should take place, a criminal 
and perhaps a capital offence, the remedy was effected, and 
these disasters are now of seldom uccurrence within the reach 
of the British laws. 

It would be well if the congress of our country during its 
present session would give some attention to this important 
sub;ect—a law which can very readily be made, may be the 
means of a considerable saving of life; and the cause of hu. 
manity demands it. ; 





Paiiapetrnia Sarurpay News.—We have on our table an 
issue of this periodical measuring four feet six inches by three 
feet six inches, and contains, the Friendship’s offering for 1837 
entire, besides cs much reading matter as the largest of our 
periodical papers.. After our wonder had ceased, as to the 
mould in which the sheet was made, the press on which it 
was printed, and the army required to set up the type, we 
read the highly interesting contents with much pleasure. 
The Saturday News, is issued by L A Gody esq. the prince of 
periodical puplishers, whose active mind seems to be ever on 
the alert, in search of some new thing to please the publie— 
certainly the public should ndeavoyr !® please him. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


Tue Morxino Stan.—This is a penny paper published in 
New York, and if any periodical deserves the patronage of 
the inhabitants of that city, it is the chaste and well managed 
sheet bearing the above title. Mr. John Richards the pub- 
lisher announces it as his aim to preserve the purity of his 
columns from the petty slang which too frequently disgraces 
the penny press. We hope he may be sufficiently encouraged 
to prove to the world that the people of New York will sup- 
porta worthy penny periodical. 


Atnenaum socrety.—We understand that this institution 
will commence opperations for the season, on thursday eve- 
ning next the [5th inst in the room rear of Dr. Henshaw’s 
church. A lecture will be delivered by professor N. R. Surrx, 
ON THE ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE HAND. After which a 
discussion will take place on the propriety of admitting “Texas 
in the Union.” We hope the Society may be encouraged. 


Cover anp PLATE.—lIt is our intention to accompany the 
number of the Monument for twenty fourth December with a 
cover and a plate, if we can make the necessary arrangemants 
in season. Those of our friends who wish to have advertise- 
ments upon the cover, will please send them in as early as 


possible. 
CHAO KANG, 


AN INCLDENT IN CHINESE HISTORY. 


Chao Kang, the sixth Chinese emperor of the Hia dynasty, 
owed the preservation of his life solely to the sagacity and 
tender affection of his mother, Min. 

His father Tisang fell in battle against the usurper Hantsou, 
who thereupon caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, and 
gave orders for the extermination of the princes of the house 
of Hia. With an only and infant son, Min escaped from the 
pursuit of the executors, and concealed herself in a remote 
village, where she continued to dwell instrict seclusion. ‘Time 
assuaged her grief for the loss of her beloved husband; but 
anxiety and concern for the fate of her unprotected child she 
could never for a moment banish from her matenal bosom. 

In this retirement she passed eight sorrowful years, and 
Hantsou, immersed in the pleasure of dissipation and licen- 
tious enjoyment, appeared to have forgotton the fugitives, 
when a vague rumor spread through the capitol that a son of 
Tisang was still living. The rumor soon reached Hantsou’s 
ears, who immediately despatched confidential agents in quest 
of the unfortunate son and his not less unfortunate mother. 

Min had been warned of the approaching danger by some 
of her husband’s faithful friends, and sent her son, disguised 
in mean attire, to serve as a shepherd's boy ina yet more dis- 
tant province. He spent several years here in this servile 
employment; but his enemies again traced him, and hasten- 
ed to secure his person. 

Pursued by Hantsou’s spies, he fled to another province, 
and entered the service of My, a mandarin, engaging to per- 
form the menial duties of a scullon. My had been banished 
from the court of Tisang, the father of Chao Kang, and lived 
here in retirement on his extensive esfates. The young 
prince found means to apprise his mother of his present abode, 
and thereby increased her fears and distress, as she had herself’! 
caused the banishment of My, and consequently apprehended 
the inevitable destruction of her son, if recognized by her an- 
cient enemy, into whose power he had unwittingly consigned 
himself. 

Suspicion had, in fact, been instantly engendered in the 
breast of My, when the prince presented himself, seeking em- 
ployment. The noble bearing of the youth, and the striking 
resemblance which his features bore to those of his deceased 
father, first induced My to surmise the truth; and subsequent 
careful inquiry confirmed his conjecture. Determined to ar- 
rive at entire certainty, he summoned his new servant to his 
presence. 

Chao Kang was confounded at the unexpected summons, 
and became the mere alarmed in consequence of the earnest 
injunctions he had just received from his mother heedfully to 
conceal his parentage from the banished courtier. He strove 
to evade the interrogatories of My, and persisted in his de- 
nials, My then cunningly resorted to stratagem to elicit the 
truth. Apparently dismissing his suspicions, he turned the 
conversation to the occurrences of past times, and discuss- 
ed the causes of the late revolution. With passionate warmth, 
he accused Chao’s father, Tisang, of intolerance and eruelty; 
and attributed his own misfortunes and disgrace to the vices, 
corruptions, and disreputable practices with which he charged 
the deceased. 

_ Tears filled the eyes of the prince during the secital, and his 
countenance became alternately pale with digmay or glowing 





with displeasure. But when My proceeded to calumniate the 
ex-empress with slanders and reproaches as disgraceful and 
harrowing as those with which he had traduced the memory 
of Tisang, the youth could no longer repress his feelings or 
restrain his indignation. 

“Thou liest!” exclaimed he, in a burst of rage migled with 
disdain and defiance—“kill me, betray me, deliver me into the 
hands of my blood-thirsty pursuers, but slander not the fair 
and unimpeachable character of my noble-minded, suffering 
mother!” 

But how greatly was he astonished when the aged man 
threw himself at his feet, exclaiming, 

“Pardon me, my prince, for having spoken as I did. It 
was done solely to assure myself of thy parentage. I wished 
to be certain of the correctness of my conjecture, that I might 
rescue and preserve thee, as I both can and will. My con- 
duct, I trust, will convince thy mother that I was never, as 
she erroneously supposed, her enemy. Do, then, as the son 
of my rightful sovereign, receive my homage, and the assur- 
ance of my inviolable fidelity.” 

In the ensuing night the noble hearted and loyal My sent 
the prince to one of his estates in the remotest province of the 
empire, and consoled the distressed mother with assurances 
of the safety of her son. In conjunction with his numerous 
friends, he next concerted a plan for dethroning the univer- 
sally detested Hantsou, and establishing Chao Kang in the 
sovereignty of the empire. 

The conspiracy spread gradually from province to province, 
and in a few years the whole country was ripe for revolt. 
The prince exhibited himself in public; crowds flocked to 
his standard, and a single battle sufficed to regain for him the 
throne of his fathers. 

The hated Hantsou was taken captive, tried, condemned, 
and executed as a usurper. He died, universally execrated by 
the people who had suffered under his cruelty and oppression. 

Min, the now happy mother, still survived; and not less in- 
tense than her own delight at beholding, after a series of sor- 
rowful years, the only remaining wish of her heart fulfilled, 
was the general joy of the people at their deliverance from 
tyranny, and the final perfect triumph of maternal piety and 
love. [American Mon. Mag. 


Home.—What is home? a magic .word—a sound that falls 
upon the ear like the strain ofa lute and it is berne out on the 
still evening air. What is home? Ask the mariner, as he 
rocks upon the tossed deep. His time worn brow softness— 
his thoughts, as he points to the dim line where sea an cloud 
blend together, and he tells“ There?” and that by the roaring 
reef and in the howling storm, he bethinks himself home— 
that beloved spot which lies not on the welcome lee—and sighs. 
Ask the classic youth who just free from his Alma Mater, 
roams over the wide-spreading prairie or climbs the mountains 
of the west, overlooking far reaching vales, and exhausting 
horizon after horizon—ask him if he thinks of home, and he 
will tell you that each returning evening speaks of it and that 
as he turn his eye to the cloud that, tinged by the farewell rays 
of the departed sun hangs far in the east and seems in imagi- 
nation to sleep over the place of his birth, he is an instant there, 
O sacred, breathing thought. The soil is lost ina sea of mem- 
ory! Dwelling, grove, and solemn forest are animated. Scene 
after scene, associations come rushing upon the mind, and in 
a moment his past life comes back upon him. Who forgets 
the parent’s last look—the parting kiss—the loved one’s tear? 
The splendid mansion or lowly cottage—fertile plain or barren 
rock—all are hallowed as we look back upon them through the 
vista of years. It may be that the footprints of decay are there, 
that the village church is crumbling the walls of that paternal 
dwelling sinking to ruin and around the woodbine is clinging 
yet there, and where even the wild grass waves over the graves 
of our sires their home is, there we began to live, there we love 
to linger. 2 


TEARS AND sMiLEs.—The cord of memory suddenly touched 
wakens stories that come mournful but pleasant to the heart, 
It brings associations that the cares of business and the occu- 
pation of active life had almost buried. If is good then to 
waken such feelings, to bring remembrance full upon the eye» 
and renew the brightness of that chain whose links were 
dimming, if not rusting away. We were forcibly impressed 
with such sentiments when we last week opened a package from 
a friend of twenty years standing, who has retired to the far 
west and sat down amid the comforts and profits which that 
section of the country affords, and which he deserves—and yet 
the evidence of his prosperity and the general fruitfulness of 
the country contained in the letter, were what brought tears to 
our eyes—not that we envied our friend, or regretted the fecun- 
dity of the soil—but there was an inherent principle in the fruit 


to make us lachrymore, and our smiles at. the good fortune of 
our friend, and our tears over the evidences of fruitfulness fj, 
lowed in rapid succession or came together. 

“Like the rain and sunshine of a chequered May .” 

The appeal to our sensibilities was irresistible—our frieng 
had sent us an onion, as large as a dogs head raised this season 
from seed planted in the spring. —U. S. Gaz. 


RoMANCE IN REAL LIFE.—A late London paper has the guyb. 
joined singular incident :—* An interesting looking Young 
woman, about eighteen years of age, dressed in a style of fash. 
ionable elegance, attracted the attention of several persons on 
Thursday morning in Oxford street, by the singularity of her 
demeanor. She held in her hand a work-basket, in which 
were small bundles of straw, which she exposed for sale to the 
passengers, asking them at the time if they would “buy any 
matches.”—So extraordinary a circumstance soon drew 4 
crowd around her, and many, from curiosity, purchased her 
little bundles, for which she returned the most grateful a¢. 
knowledgments. At length an elderly gentleman, in great 
agitation, forced his way through the throng, and catching 
her in his arms, he was for a moment lost in the greatest an. 
guish. Several gentlemeu offered their assistance, and, 


coach being procured, the unfortunate maniac was placed in 


it. To this she made no resistance, but continued crying her 
matches. She was driven to one of those receptacles for lung- 
tics, from which she had wandered. 


Somr OF THE CAUSES WHICH RENDER CURABLE DISEASES FATAL, 
Among ‘these causes are visitors of sick people, and physi. 
cians who are not sent for, and who obtrude their visits ag 
friends. It will ‘be impossible for patients to avoid asking 
them questions, and it will be difficult for them to answer them 
in such a manner as not to interfere with, or defeat the plan 
of cure of attending physician. Visitors of another kind drawn 
from the neighborhood, or from the circle of consanguinity, 
help to render simple diseases mortal, by their loud or long 
conversation, by their tales of sickness and death from similar 
diseases, by urging them prematurely, or indelicately to settle 
their affairs, by sapping the confidence of sick people in their 
physician, by advising herogenious consultations, by disuading 
them from the use of painful or disagreeable remedies, or by 
persuading them to make use of such as are plesant, but feeble 
and which they say have been effectual in supposed similar 
cases. I once nearly lost a most accomplished female patient 
observes Dr. Bush, in consequence of some of her visitors 
having combined nearly all the offensive acts that have been 
mentioned, in her sick room. Her disease required frequent 
bleedings. One of her visitors implored her on her knees not 
to lose any more blood. Her intreaties were ineffectual. I 
persisted in bleeding her. To avoid the displeasure of her 
friends, who continued to visit her she obliged her nurse to 
conceal her blood in a closet as soon as it was drawn. This 
lady recovered and now enjoys good health. 


FAUX PAS. 
Two gentlemen were at a ball one night, 
Said one to t’other, “Pray,-who's yonder fright?” 
“What! that pale lady ? “Yes.” “O, that’s my mother.” 
“Not her,—you must be looking at another,— 
I mean the one in blue—that time you missed her,” 
“The azure dress?” “Yes.” “Why—she sir, is my sister.” 
“Not her—not her, the next one, on my life 
I think a horrid fright—who’s she? “My Wire.” 


A Harp casE.—A woman whose husband was in the pet 
tentiary, enumerating his sufferings said, “he is allowed no 
visitors on Sunday: and worse than that he is oblige to got 
church, which the poor fellow has never been accustomed to.” 


There is a freshness and an orignal beauty in the thoughts | 


of the young and inexperienced that we never find in after 
years, when the crowd and pressure of the bustling world has 
ruffled the smooth plumage with which nature adorns her 
children. This is the reason that the old are ever lovers of 
the young, though they have learned to view the world through 
a different medium. 


“I want to go fishing,” said quiz, the other day, to a spil- 
dled shanked biped, “and I wish you would give me one of 
your legs for a fishing pole.” 

“I could not spare it,” replied he,“I intend selling them 
both for tooth picks.” 

————————————— 

A “down east” paper asserts that the most approved rel 
edy for the teethache, is to fill the mouth with cream, and 
bump your head against a wall until butter comes. 
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